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in listening to it. The novel was not worth
writing from the point of view of its intrinsic
merits ; but it gave my old friend an occupation ;
he was never bored ; he flew back to his book
whenever he had an hour to spare. It saved him
from dulness and ennui; it gave him, I doubt not,
many a glowing hour of secret joy ; it was an
unmixed benefit to himself and his family that he
had this indoors resource ; it entailed no expense ;
it was simply the cheapest and most harmless
hobby that it is possible to conceive.
It is characteristic of our nation to feel an
imperative need for occupation. I suppose that
there is no nation in the world which has so little
capacity for doing nothing gracefully, and enjoying
it, as the English. This characteristic is part of
our strength, because it testifies to a certain child-
like vitality. We are impatient, restless, unsatisfied.
We cannot be happy unless we have a definite end
in view. The result of this temperament is to be
seen at the present time in the enormous and con-
suming passion for athletic exercise in the open
air. We are not an intellectual nation, and we
must do something ; we are wealthy and secure,
and, in default of regular work, we have got to
organise our hours of leisure on the supposition